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[Krom the New York Catholic Diary.] 
PURGATORY.—[No. IL.) 

In the 245th page of the Register, we at- 
tempted to show that reason alone is competent 
to establish the existence of that place of pun- 
ishment, which we call purgatory. We will 


now proceed and explain what is necessary to | 


be believed on this subject. It is contained in 
the brief declaration of the Council of Trent, 
which is considered the highest authority in the 
Catholic Church: Sess. XXV. De. Purg. 
“There is a purgatory, and the souls detained 
there, are helped by the prayers of the faithful, 
and particularly by the acceptable sacrifice of 
the altar.” This is all that is necessary to be 
believed. Whatever has been written, as re- 
spects the local position of a purifying place, is 


realy ¢ ‘ vw j > ries . ee . 1} . : . ° 
merely a matter of theological conjecture, and | pends upon it: we hope that he will not imi- 
as regards the nature and character of the | 


punishments there endured, is equally a subject | 
about which every one is at liberty to form what | 


opinion he pleases. 


This, however, has been | 
denied us by a writer under the signature of || 


“M.S.” in the New York Observer of last Sat- | 


urday. ‘ But there is one thing about the Ca- 
tholic Religion, in view of which, I suppose I 


must admit it to be the hardest religion. It be- | 
longs strictly neither to faith or practice. You 


will guess that [ have in my mind— Purgatory. 
* id ‘ . 


Now, as a doetrine, there are many things | 


about it hard to be believed, as e. ¢. that mate- 
rial fire should be able to act on an immaterial 
spirit, and thereby purify it too. But hard as 
purgatory is to be believed, it is still harder to 
be suffered. Yes, it is hard, after having gone 
through the whole routine of the sacraments, 
and lived long a good Catholic. then to die, and 
go into an intense fire. It is so hard that T for 
ny part prefer the religion of poor Lazarus 
whom the angels took straight to heaven; and 
of the penitent malefactor who spent a part of 
the day, on which he died, in Paradise.” In 
this simple statement appears the extraordinary 


that in New York the Catholics are not allowed 
the faculty of understanding their own belief. 


Of the daily declaimers against “ popery,” with | 
which this goodly city of Gotham abounds, | 


from the officious tract-distributor—from the 
little urchins in the nursery, to the hoary-lheaded 
polemic—there is not one who does not appear 
to claim a more accurate knowledge, or is a 
more erudite expounder of Catholic doctrines 
and belief, than Catholic clergymen themselves. 
Their decisions are more infallible than those 
of the Roman pontiff. Itisin vain that we 
disclaim the odious tenets which they impute to 
us. It is in vain that we appeal to our profes- 
sions of faith, and the canons of our eouneils. 
It is in vain that we protest against the unjust 
and malicious attempts of aseribing to us, not 
only what is not our doctrine, but what is the 
very opposite to it. We hold that “there is a 
purgatory, and the souls detained there are 
helped by the prayers of the faithful, and par- 


many things about it hard to be believed, as e. 


'g. that material fire should be able to act on an 


immaterial spirit, and thereby purify it too.” 
This is certainly a most curious specimen of 
theological acumen. We are perfectly willing 
that he should go with “ poor Lazarus whom 
the angels took straight to heaven; but when 
he presumes to give us Ais canon of our doc- 
trines, we decline his favours, and offices of 
friendship. We even condescend to grant hin 
the extraordinary advantage of looking through 
the mists of the grave, and of surveying that 
unknown country, from whose bourne no tray- 


eller ever returns; but then we expect to be 


informed how the “ material fire,” can “ act on 
an immaterial spirit,” and of the process how 
itcan “purify it too,” since he is determined 
to give us Ais canon of our doctrine. Again, 


-we can have no objection to his preferring the 


lot ‘of the penitent malefactor, who spent a 


part of the day, on which he died, in Paradise.” 
But “M. 8S.” will please to recollect, that 
Christ conferred qngextraordinary favour upon 
‘the malefactor, in cénsideration of the extraor- 


| Christ as the Messiah. 


dinary effort of his faith, in acknowledging 
Such an extraordinary 
favour is, however, not promised to mankind 
in general, and much less to ** M, 8.” if he de- 


tate the malefactor in every thing else. 








[From the British Catholic Magazine. ] 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 


(Concluded. ) 
All the evils which he describes, Mr. Beverley 


very justly attributes to the secular character of 
this ‘ Political Religion,’ 


’ to its connection with 


the state. It isthis that has encouraged the cler- 
gy in all their oppressions of the people; and 
these oppressions are now felt so sorely, that the 
people are determined te endure them no longer. 
The Catholics and the Dissenters, the less wealthy 
portion of the community, defray afl the expenses 
of their various religious establishments them- 
selves. ‘The more wealthy part of the commu- 
nity, the members of the establishment, backed 


by the power of the state, are never at a loss to 


extract money, hardly earned, from the pockets 
of the people at large. One of the most disgust- 
ing jobs of this description, was the late grant of 
a million of money, to build, not new Catholic or 
Dissenting Chapels, the old ones of which com- 
munions are, by no means, equal to the wants of 


| their respective congregations, but Churches, for 
phenomenon in the history of the human mind, | 


a people who were not sufficiently numerous to 
fill the old ones. On this subject, Mr. Beverley 
writes thus : 

“The political religion of the country has, how- 
ever, so debased the understanding, that a large 
majority of Church-goers really look. up to the 
King and the Parliament as the nurses and true 
directors of their faith. If immorality is making 
rapid strides in the land, (and that, too, in spite 
of the King’s Proclamation) instead of tracing 
this immorality to the luxurious and fashionable 
lives of the Clergy, their apathy and carelessness 
in their duties, their multiplied pluralities, their 
diligent search after pleasure, their evil examples, 
and their ignorance of all true piety, they imagine 
that a grant of money from Parliament for the 
purpose of buiiding new churches will remedy 
the evil at once, and heal the sores of vice and 
profligacy. Parliament, never slow to squander 
money, and more especially when the church is 
concerned, pours forth her millions for the ‘ pious’ 
task ; and, by that means, ten-fold increases the 


ticularly by the acceptable sacrifice of the | nischief. The churches are already far too nu- 
altar, according to the solemn decision of the | merous, as their congregations shew wherever we 
Catholic church; yet, “M.S.” is determined || turn our eyes; but, besides the manifest inutility || of the ‘* political Religion” already noticed, and 


to give us his canon, “as a doctrine there are ' and absurdity of the plan, the mischief is greatly '' the notice might have been increased a hundred- 


increased by building new churches, owing to 
the long train of * jabbing’ which every church 
huilding gives rise to. In every way jobbing 
flourishes at the building of a Parliament church. 
The old parson is jealous, or is avaricious and 
greedy of his fees and patronage, and manfully 
jobs against the building; the building party job 
against him, and at last are Then 
here is jobbing for a favourite architect, who 
makes a sad job of the new church, by jobbing 
with the parishioners to swindle them out of their 
money, for repairs, iron railings, decorations, altar 
covers, and other trumpery. Again, they job for 
the new parson ; and here agai, the old parson 
jobs agaist them; tll at last, by dint of every 
sort of trickery, the matter is scttled—a_ bad, 
ugly, pseudo-gothic lump of plastered brick is 
erected, and some favorite dandy priest daly put 


Victorious 


in possession of the palpit, from whose new red 
velvet cushion he reads purchased sermons to 
yawning congregations, 

“Tam, however, much rejoiced to see that this 
system of swindling has been manfully resisted 
in the West Riding ; and that all the aggressions 
of the priestly party, on the pockets of the par- 
ishioners, have been foiled by the exertions of 
some honourable individuals, who deserve for it 
the thanks of their country, and whose example 
will, [ trust, be followed in other places, when 
similar attempts are made to extort money from 
the people on the pretence of religion. 

‘* And what ts there im the clergy, to make it 
so very desirable, that, in addition to the grievous 
mulet and punishment of tithe, we should also in- 
cumber the parishes with new churches? Are 
not the actions of the clergy, in the old ehurches, 
sufficient warning? Are five muilions in hard 
cash, paid every year to the successors of the 
Apostles, not sufficient? and ought not the vast 
number of large empty temples, in all parts of 
‘the kingdom, first to be filled, with even such 
christians as our political religion loves, before 
we build new churches to dedicate them to emp- 
tiness? If nature abhors a vacuum, according 
to the saying of the old philosophers, much more 
do churches abhor a vacuum; and tll we can a 
little diminish that vacuum, it isa vain and sense- 
less squandering of the public money, to lavish it 
on stones and bricks, under the pretence of in- 
creasing faith. But im fact, we are now pestered 
with a rage for ornamenting churches; that old 
heresy of refurbishing and gilding temples to 
please the Almighty, has revived with wonderful 
strength within late years, and Archbishop Laud 
might rejoice if he could behold our zeal in thi: 
spurious heathen piety. As long as this fancy is 
confined to the cathedrals, and as long as it is in- 
dulged for its only honest purpose, namely, a na- 
tional pride in keeping perfect those beautiful and 
stately edifices, no one could find fault with it, 
provided always that every sixpence of these re- 
pairs came out of the pocket of the dean and 
chapters attached to the cathedrals; but when 
this architectural mania descends to simple par- 
ish churches, burthening the parish with heavs 
charges, and more particularly for new churches 
not wanted, then the ‘ antiquarian taste,’ as it is 


called, is a complete nuisance, and is one of the 
many just causes of hatred of the elergy now 


openly professed in many places by the people. 
If the old churches are td be repaired, or new 
ones built, then ought the clergy to defray every 
farthing of the cost; they have ample means for 
such undertakings: but by burthening the peo- 

i} ple with the expense, they compel us to remem- 

| ber the Roman Catholic clergy with admiration 
‘and even with regret.” Pp, 22, &c. 

'| Causes will produce effects. . The peculiarities 
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fold in extent and intensity, have strongly im-|| sible that they should have been ignorant of || the moral advantages which are the fruit of its 
pressed a vast majority of the people that “The what was known so well to obscure writers! practice. They know still less of the evident 


Ascendancy” is merely a political machine ; the 
engine of patronage and corruption, political and 
moral. The enormous wealth which it grasps 
with rapacious hand, is contrasted with the pov- 
erty and privations of thousands, or millions 
rather, by whose sweat and occasionally by whose 


blood it is amassed, and they are disposed to ask 
the question bluntly, whether the sufferings of | 
the poor may not be alleviated, and the embar- | 


rassments of the country be moderated, by a ju- | 


dicious application of this immense property. 

In the estimate which is usually made of the 
sum aunually drawn from the country, by this po- 
Jitical establishment, and the comparison made 
with the clergy of the rest of the world, we are 
accustomed to calculate on wrong data. The 
clergy of the establishment of the United King- 
dom, are usually reported to receive an annual 
income of nearly nine millions; more by some 
hundred thousands than the clergy of all the rest 
of the world together. ‘This is monstrous enough, 
but the Black Book, lately published, seems more 
correctly fo estimate that income at nearly eleven 
millions, and,as, in mostof the other nations, the 
poor are especially under the protection of the 
church, whereas here, an immense sum of eight 
millions is levied on the people, to ease the cler- 
gy, this sum should be added to their exactions 
and to the weight with which they press upon the 
industry and energies of the nation. ‘To this 
should also be added the amount of the church 


rates; a burden which has also been transferred 
from the shoulders of the clergy, to those of 


the people, and which we can hardly over-rate at 
another mithon; and it will appear that the 


elerzy of not one half of the population of this | 


kinedom, oceasion a drain of the nation's wealth 
more than double that occasioned by the whole 
ecclesiastical world, 

It would be prudent in a society of such mon- 
strous burden to the country, to alleviate that 
burden as muclr as possible, and as much as pos- 
sible to conciliate the consent of the people, by 
their condescension, by the suavity of their man- 
ners, and by their sympathy in the sufferings of 
which they are the cause. Oh! were we to il- 
lustrate this part of our subject, it would be ne- 
cessary to unfold the records of unhappy Ireland, 
and to mark how history has traced, witha bloody 
finger, her annals of misery. 

But from this extensive task, we, for the pre- 
sent, abstain, and shall content ourselves with re- 
marking upon the distinction which Mr. Beverley 
observes throughout his pages, between the great 
body of the established clergy, and those who 
style themselves, in disgusting assumption, the 
Evangelical party. Mr. Beverley uniformly lauds 
the latter, while he severely inveighs against the 
former: but we are convinced that he knows 
them not. To enter at full length into a just de- 
lineation of their character would inconveniently 
extend the present article ; but we cannot con- 
clude without inviting the attention of our readers 
to the celebrated exhibition lately made by two 
of these Evangelical personages at Exeter Hall, 
of which our subsequent pages will contain a brief 
notice. It is remarkable that on the very day on 
which these individuals were poisoning the sacred 
stream of charity, and converting it into the wa- 
ters of business, accounts were received in Lon- 
don, of a scene of a character entirely different. 
The two Evangelical advocates had talked of 
charity, and foully calumniated the Catholic Re- 
ligion. ‘T'wo ministers of that religion had just— 
not declaimed in praise of charity—but died her 
martyrs. Let us couple Mr. Hughes with Mr. 
Armstrong, and Mr. Prendergast with Mr. Dal- 
ton. 





[From the Shepherd of the Valley ] 
TRIUMPH OF THE GOSPEL. 
THE THIRD LETTER.—Continucd. 

The Philosopher to Theodore. 
It isa very easy matter to’undeceive yourself, 


said the Father, since you have only to verify | 


facts and every thing depends on examination. 


What need is there, interrupted I, of taking | 


that trouble? Who doubts that the philoso- 


pliers, of whom we speak, as well as those who | 
have followed in their steps, have been the || of the sublime plan of religion, or of the admi-|| death, and a great part of his conversation was 
most skilful and most learned men of the age | rable manner in which its. divine Author has || prineipally directed to give the impression, that 
which they have enlightened ? How is it pos-'| connected the truths which it presents, or of|! he was perfectly willing to leave this world, and 
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buried in the dust of their schools? Can it be ] and imultiplied proofs, the invincible arguments 


imagined that these defenders of religion were 
better instructed than Voltaire and Rousseau ? 
I believe so answered the Father modestly ; 


on other subjects perhaps they had less infor- 
‘mation; but as regards religion, they under- 


stood it better, because they studied it more. 
It would be very strange, replied I, that priests 
or monks who have learned nothing upon the 
benches of their schools, except to distort the 
natural rectitude of their judgment, should 
know the christian doctrine and the catechism 


better than the most transcendent geniuses of 


the universe. I spoke with so much warmth 
that the Father perceiving it, assumed a greater 
affability in his answer and more mildness in his 
tone: Ido not deny, said he, that heaven gave 
to those men and many like them great talents 
by which they justly acquired a distinguished 
rank in literature and science; Lhave read a 
great portion of their works with pleasure and 
admiration. IT have been acquainted with 
many of them, particularly with Rousseau and 
Voltaire ; and both afier reading their writings 
and even after their discourses and conversa- 
tions, I soon came to the conclusion, if I dare 
say so, that they spoke of matters relating to 


religion with less information than on any 


other. It is only necessary to read their argu- 
ments against religion to be convinced, to see 
clearly, that they were not acquainted with it. 

Nor should you be surprised at it: men are 


limited in their knowledge, they cannot embrace | 


every thing; and how can they be instructed 


in that which they have neglected tolearn? If 


I dare unfold my thought to you, | would say 
that when men of genius of the first order speak 
or write either in verse or prose, on matters 
with which they are thoroughly acquainted, 


they are ravishing; we are in ecstacy, we can-_ 


not but admire them and acknowledge in them 
prodigies of eloquence, erudition and taste ; 
but when they come to speak of religion, the 
most simple christian who has the least instruc- 
tion perceives how superficial they are. 
Surprised to hear such language used with 
respect to men whom I had considered as the 
first in every thing, an involuntary movement 
betrayed my astonishment; [cannot deny that 
I felt vexed; but my gratitude cheeked my im- 


| which prove the mission of its divine founder 
| and which leave the incredulous without excuse, 
|| What is frequently the result of so imperfect an 
instruction?) The great number seduced jy 
carelessness or exclusively occupied in’ busi. 
ness, always grovel in aculpable ignorance ; 
others, believe in the Christian Religion as they 
would believe in any other, or if they say they 
believe, they prove that they neither understand 
‘or can explain it; it is so superficially engraved 
in their souls that the least acecident is sufi 
cient to banish every idea of it. 

How many others know it but imperfectly 
without being able to reach the whole of its 
truths or the sublimity ofits spirit?) "They only 
see it by halves; the harmony of its precepts 
and its dogmas are unnoticed by them, they 
have but an imperfect and false idea ot it; they 
see nothing but incomprehensible mysteries 
| which are not easily accommodated to reason, 
| rigid and painful precepts which oppose the de- 
| sires of the heart; strangers, on the other hand, 
_to the evident proofs which demonstrate its 
| necessity, their bad habits and their ignorance 
| often expose them to vary.in their belief. 

History as well as their own experience fur- 
nishes them with numerous examples of the 
/wanderings of human reason; but being igno- 
rant of the proofs whieh distinguish true reli- 
gion, they assimilate it to every other which 
has had an existence. Led by this obscure 
and vague parallel, they yield to the disorderly 
ambition of being distinguished from the val- 
gar, of feigning a strength of mind which 
others do not possess, a superiority of under- 
|| standing to which ordinary men cannot aspire ; 
and if, unfortunately, they attain any celebrity, 
| their error is at its height, and all their desires 
jare directed to the increase of their fame. 
| Their boldness increases, novelties multiply ; 
| they insult religion with greater impudence, 
and that passion degenerates into madness.— 
Thus have I seen the most celebrated infidels 


| formed. 


| The observations of the Father did not ap- 
| pear to me entirely destitute of truth; vet 
‘replied that it was incredible that men so 
learned who constantly attacked a religion so 


generally prevalent, should not be possessed of 





| 
| 





petuosity, and filled with the respect inspired | information, at least enough to enable thenr to 
by my benefactor, T simply replied: What!) combat it successfully ; if that religion could 


great difficulty can there be in learning this) 
catechism, since men of the greatest knowledge | 
You would | 
be the only one, Father, who would condemn |, 


have not been able to acquire it ? 


them to go to school again. 

I do justice to their merit, replied he, with 
meekness and modesty ; but my obligations to 
truth are much more pressing: If you had time 
and the patience to listen to me, it would be 
easy for me to convince you that the strongest 
objections, and particularly those used by Vol- 


taire, proceed from an absolute want of instruc | 


tion, when they are’ not dictated by evident dis- 
honesty. Had he been better informed he 
would have blushed to use them. We cannot 


help admitting that the method employed to| 


teach religion in youth is very defective, nor is 
it to be denied that children are but little cal- 
culated to seize upon such sublime truths. 
Scarcely have young minds received some very 


few instructions, when they are told they must |) 


believe; whilst as they grow up, the proper 


explanations, which would furnish them with’ 


ithe motives and reasons to authorize their be- 
lief, are neglected. 


-advanced age and a mind capable of reflection ; | 
| they should be the first study and most serious | 
occupation of youth at the moment when reason | 


These explanations require indeed a more 


begins to be formed. Without this new labour, 


without the application which it requires, who, 
can expect to derive much advantage from the | 
short and sterile instruction of his early child-| 


afford them such clear proofs in its favour, it 
seemed natural that men so distinguished would 
have recognized them. 

Ah! replied he, you know not how far the 
prejudice of a mind will go, which, in investi- 
gating seeks to find the object of its desire. | 
have no doubt, Ido not hesitate to affirm it 
with certainty, that there is no one who exam- 
ines religion with any judgment, with honesty 
and sincerity, who will not clearly perceive 
that it comes to us from Heaven. In it he will 
behold a plan the most extensive, the most ad- 
mirable, the most worthy of a God, the most 
conformable to the human mind and to the 
wants of man, the best caleulated in fine, to 
make us happy upon earth and in Heaven. 
| Tfe will see that this plan so extensive, so mag- 
nificent and so sublime, so far superior to every 
human conception, is, at the same time, accom- 
panied by so great a degree of truth and evi- 
dence that but few days would be sufficient, 
‘}even with the constant application of a man of 
ordinary talents, to convince bim entirely and 
convert him by the strength of evidence, unless 
jhe were obstinately determined to close his 
eyes to the light which would shine upon him. 
( To be continued. ) 





ACCOUNT 
Of the last illness of the notorious Thomas Paine, in 
a letter from Dr. James Manley, the physician who 
attended him. 


“ Concerning his conduct during his disease, 


| 


hood? thus we see many who, for the want of |T have not much to remark, though the little I 


care, only know the form of the catechism by 
memory, and who have not a clear idea either 


|| have may be somewhat interesting. 


“ Mr. Paine professed to he above the fear of 
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yet some parts of his conduct are with difficulty || answer me honestly ; I want an answer as from 
yeconcilable with this belief. In the first stages ithe lips of a dying man, for L verily believe that 
of his illness, he was satisfied to be left alone | you will not live twenty-four hours.” L waited 
during the day, but he required some person to isome time at the end of every question; he dul 
be with him at night, urging as his reason, that || not answer, but ceased to exclaun im the above 
he was afraid that he should die when unattend- |} manner. Again Laddressed him, « Mr. Paine, 
ed, and, at this period, his deportment and his | you have not answered my questions; will you 
principles seemed to be consistent 5 80 much answer them? Allow me to ask again—Do 
so, that a stranger would judge from some of | you believe ? or let me quality the question—do 
the remarks he would make, that he was an in- | you wish to believe that Jesus Clirist is the Son 
fidel. I recollect being with bim at night, of God?” After a pause of some minutes, he 
watching ; he was very apprehensive of a speedy |unswered, “Lb have no wish to believe on thiat 
dissolution, and suffered great distress of body, | subject.” I then left him, and know not whe- 
and perhaps of mind, (for he was waiting the | ther he afterwards spoke to any person, on any 
event of an application to the society of Friends, subject, though he lived, as F before observed, 
for permission that lus corpse might be deposit- till the morning of the Sth. 

ed in their grave ground, and had reason to be- Hlis association with low and disreputable 
lieve that the request might be refused) when | persons, is attributable to his attachment to are 
he remarked in these words. “ T think [ ean | dent spirits, and his love of personal distinction. 
say what ¢hey make Jesus Christ to say—My | Neither the one nor the other could be gra- 
God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” tified in respectable company. He looked for 
Ile went on to observe on the want of that res- | adoration with as much constancy as he did 
pect which he conceived he merited, when LT) for brandy. Since over poor ignorant men he 
observed to him, that FE thought that his corpse | could tyrannize as much as he pleased, and yet 
should be matter of least concern to him; that! be looked up to by them with a sort of reveren- 
those whom he would leave behind him would || tial awe, he chose them for his associates. Te 
see that he was properly interred ; aud further, | who could not listen with admiration and assent 
that it would be of little consequence to me, to all he would say, and with a kind of pleasure 
where L was deposited, provided | was buried: bear to be called blockhead and fool, and other 
upon Which he answered, that he had nothing | names of insult and reproach, was no compan. 
else to talk about, and that he would as leave | ion for him. And asthe monarch of such men, 
talk of his death as of any thing, but that he he was not content with limited powers. — Noth- 
was not so indifferent about his corpse as | ap-) ing short of absolute despotisin would do for 
peared to be, During the latter part of his life, | him. Peter of Russia, got drank, and, with hes 
though his conversation was equivocal, his con-| own hand, committed murder for his amuse- 
duct was singular; he would not be left alone) ment. Paine, reeling amidst his unlettered 
night or day; he not only required to have | subjects, was equally a barbarian in manners, 
some person with him, but he must see that he | though not quite so atrocious in acts. 

or she was there, and would not allow his cur-)| Of his moral character, nothing, perhaps, 
tain to be closed at any time; and if, as it) can be added to the facts which have alrency 
would sometimes unavoidably happen, he was | been stated. His conduct towards his wife were 
left alone, he would scream and holla, until | sufficient to blast the memory of a man, even 
some person came to him: when relief from | in all other respeets virtuous ; but Pare had 
pain would admit, he seemed thoughtful and | no good qualities. Incapable of friendship, he 
comtemplative, his eyes being generally closed, | was vain, envious, malignant; in France cow- 
and his hands folded upon his breast, although | ardly, and every where tyrannical. Tn his pre 
he never slept without the assistance of an ano- | vate dealings be was unjust, never thinking of 
dyne. ‘There was something remarkable in his) paying for what he had contracted, and always 
conduct about this period, (which comprises | cherishing deadly resentments against these, 
about two weeks immediately preceding his who, by law, compelled him to do justice. To 
death) particularly when we reflect, that Thom- those who had been Kind to him, he was more 
as Paine was author of the Age of Reason.— than ungrateful, for to ingratitude, as ins the 
He would call out during his paroxysms of dis- | case of Mr. Monroe, he added mean and detes- 
tress, without intermission, O Lord help me, |table fraud. Te was guilty of the worst spe- 
God help me, Jesus Christ help me, O Lord | cies of seduction ; the alienation of a wife and 
help me,” &c., repeating the same expressions children from a husband and a father.  Fulthy 
without any the least variation, in a tone of and drunken, he was a compound of all the 
voice that would alarm the house. It was this viees.—Chatham’s Life of Paine. 

conduct which induced me to think that he had 
abandoned his former opinions, and L was more | [Erom the “ Annales de la Propagation de la Poi.” 
inclined to that belief, when T understood from | MISSIONS IN INDIA—THE BIBLE SOCIETY, 
his nurse, (who is a very serious, and, I believe, Letter of the Rev, M. Dubois to Mr. dS. 
pious woman) that he would occasionally in- | Even supposing, that translating the Bible 
quire, when he saw her engaged with a book, | into the different idioms of India, and distribu. 
what she was reading, and being answered, and ting it through the country, would be able of 
at the same time asked whether she should read | itself, to overcome by deyrees, the prejudices, 
aloud,* he assented, and would appear to give | and arrest the attention of the natives; a sup- 
particular attention. position, however, which [am far from adimit- 

“TL took occasion during the night of the 5th | ting, there would yet remain a great difficulty 
and 6th of June, to test the strength of his opin- to be surmounted ; namely to obtain an exact 
ions respecting revelation. I purposely made | version of the original into the several dinleects 
him a very late visit; it wasa time which seem- || of the country. All persons familiar with the 
ed to sort exactly with my errand ; it was mid- | genius, the style, and the grammatical order of 
night ; he was in great distress, constantly ex- ithe languages of the country, will, I think, ad- 
claiming in the words above mentioned, when, | mit that they differ so much from the state of 
after a considerable preface, I addressed him | all European languages, that the translation of 
in the following manner, the nurse being pre- || the holy scriptures into any of these dialects, 
sent. would be absurd and unintelligible. 

“Mr. Paine, your opinions, by a large por-|) I was not a little surprised, when [ saw, 
tion of the community, have been treated with || some years since, a notice from the Protestant 
deference : you have never been in the habit of | Missionaries, announcing their intention totrans- 
mixing in your conversation, words of course: | late the Bible into twenty different languages 
you have never indulged in the practice of pro- | of the country—the Chinese included. That 
fane swearing: you must be sensible that we | such a project should dazzle persons, who 
are acquainted with your religious opinions as | knew nothing of the difficulty, not to say the 
they are given to the world. What must we |impossibility of executing such a work, I am 
think of your present conduct? Why do you | not surprised ; but I cannot conceive how a so- 
call upon Jesus Christ to help you? Do you | ciety of six or seven persons, how great soever 
believe that he can help you! Do you believe | their talents, could venture to pledge themselves 
it the divinity of Jesus Christ? Come now, | to the public, and boast of their power to exe- 
|| eute an enterprise, which, had it been practica- 


* The book she usually read, was Mr. Hobart’s || ble, would occupy all the learned men of India _ 
Companion for the Altar. 





| 











version begun tn the 


undertake to translate 


stranee laneunes s, which they 


idiom anto another, the first thing re quired 1 
Now, where 
are the Europeans who have this knowledge of 


to know the two languages well. 


Muropean languages 


lt is now a lone time since the 


verses without shrugging thoulders— 


cannot 


tis a well known fact, that when England 
separated from the Church of Rome, not eon- 
sidertag the Vulgate (which was the only ver- 
sion then in use) sufficiently aceurate, the first 
care of the reformers Was to procure & transla- 
tion trom the Hlebrew, 
plished inthe ren of Rdward Vi, but the ver 
sion Was found so imeorreet, and so full of es. 
sential errors, that twas lutd aside and another 
reown Of Elizabeth: but 
this, too, bere found equally defeetive, another 
version was began tw the rein of James the be: 
which, if Lam not mistaken, is the ene now 
venerally used in England, and approved ol Ivy 
the established ehureh, 


This work Was Acco. 


In order to have this 
us possible, 
they employe dall the learned men of Enel ads 
and yet, itis a notorious fiaet, that this vey ion, 
‘ vecuted with mod Theathe h cure and dilive Hee, an 

cupred their attention for 16) years 


ana y het 


Hacciuiraer 
If in Kurope, where so much assistance can 
he had, and where so many learned men may 
be found, this work required so long a 
time, What shall we think of a project by which 
axorseven individuals, without any assistance 


’ 


tite twenty 


knew but very 


In order to translate the Seriptare “fromone 


where are the 
Indians who have a thorough knowledge of the 
It as probable that ten 
such Indians are not to be found im all budia. 


Protestant 


Missionaries attempted to give the publi trate 
lations ito some of the languages of the eoun- 


‘Testament 


whom the work ts not familiar, could read fous 





translated into tamoul by Lutheran tiiesiona- 
nes; but the translators, in wishing to trans- 
lute it to the literal text, have employed terms 
so low and vulgar, and the style is so different 
from the Indian language, that no person, to 


and 
few can refrain from laughing at the monner on 
the work 1s executed. 
age to this district, | saw a letter upon this sub- 
ject from amissionary in Travancore, to one of 
his brethren in Pondicherry, in whieh the fol- 
lowing sentiments are expressed :- 


Ii my last vov- 


“A person has sent tous, without our de sire, 
several hundred copies of the New Testament 
translated into the dialect of MaLeyam, in order 
to have them circulated among our Christians. 
P have looked over the composition—it is really 
poor and contemptible. 
four verses without shrugging his shoulders. 
This heap of New Testaments remain on our 


read 


hands, and put us in an embarrassing situation. 
If we let them moulder in our apartments, we 
fear it will displease those who sent them, 
whose chief desire is to have them distributed : 


‘ 


and if we distribute them, we shall be covered 
with public ridicule.” 

remember another instanee of the same 
kind, which does not seem foreign to my sub- 
For several years, the congregation de 
Propaganda fide at Rome, desired that the 
French missionaries in the province of Sutchuen, 
in China, would translate the Gospel into Chi- 
nese, and send a copy of the translation to be 
deposited in their archives. 
replied, that the grammar and the idiom of the 
language were such, that it was utterly impos- 
sible to give a literal translation; and that they 
had consequently written an epitome of the his- 
tory and morality of the Gospel, for ther neo- 
As the congregation de propaganda 
still desired to have the work executed, the 
missionaries undegook it, assisted by several 
learned Chinese neophytes; and having trans- 
lated the Gospel of St. Matthew, they sent it to 
Rome, apprising the congregation at the same 
‘time, that, though it was but the Gospel of St. 
Matthew, yet that it cost them much pains; 
and that this literal translation differed so much 
from the Chinese style, that their neophytes 
could not refrain from laughter while reading 
for half a century. iit. 


po 
The missionaries 




















Several sensible Protestants, who have lived |as he is always well pleased with him, so with || into nr are paseo 


a long time in India, and who were well versed 
in the idioms of the country, with whom I have 
had several occasions to converse on this sub- 
ject, have agreed with me, and candidly de- 
clared, that such low, contemptible, and ridi- 
culous translations should be carefully concealed 
from the Pagans, so as not to increase the con- 
tempt and odium that prevails towards the 


THE JESUIT. 





| me, who am absolutely bone of his bone and flesh 
of his flesh. There are no lengths, then, I may 
not run, nor any depths I may not fall into, 
‘without displeasing him ; as I see David, who, 
notwithstanding his repeated backslidings, did 
not lose the character of the man after God’s 
own heart. [ may murper with him, (David,) 


iworship Ashtoroth with Solomon, deny Christ | 


Christian religion and its professors in India. || with Peter, ros with Onesimus, and commit 
In fine, the translations of the Scripture, in || incest with the Corinthian, without’ forfeiting 
order to awaken the curiosity and fix the at-| the divine favor, or the kingdom of heaven. 
tention of the Indians, who make pretensions | Who shall lay any thing to the charge of God’s 
to knowledge, ought, as a literary composition, | elect ? 
at least to equal works of the same description, , ‘ Yes, I aver, im the face of the world, no 
and be written in beautiful poetry, or in a florid | falls or backslidings can ever bring me again 
and high tone of eloquence. This being the | under condemnation, for Christ has made me 
style which they invariably admire. | free from the sin and law of death. Should I 
But as long as our sacred writings are trans- | out-sin Manasses himself, | should not be a less 
lated into a low and vulgar dialect, in which || pleasant child, because God always views me in 
they now circulate through the land, we may | Christ, and in him I am without spot or wrinkle, 
rest assured, that they will only serve to excite or any such thing. Black in myself, I am yet 
their contempt, and tend to augment the hatred | comely through the comeliness put on me ; and 
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currence it was decided that a meeting of Ca. 
tholics should be called in each of the wards of 
| the city, this week, and that a number of ac. 
|| tive and efficient collectors should be chosen 
|| from among themselves, tocall upon their bret). 
| ren to solicit their contributions and monthly 
subscriptions. In conclusion another meetine 
| was called, to take place the following Sunday 


at the same hour, to hear the reports of the 
several meetings in the wards. 

/ 

| To the Editors of the Jesuit— 

GENTLEMEN :—It was not my intention, whey 
/writing my last communication, to vive the 

| slightest offence to any person whatever; if | 

|| have given any just cause to any person to be 

i} : 

j offended, I am really sorry for it. 

“Ah me! what perils doth environ, 

The man, who meddles with—cold iron.” 

In your last paper, I noticed a comimuniea- 


and aversion with which the natives of the || therefore, He, that is of purer eyes than to be- | tion signed “ Justice,” in which the writer com- 


country regard the christian religion. 
I have the honour, &c. 
Dunois, Apostolic Missionary. 


[From the New York Catholic Diary.] 
PRESBYTERIANISM. 
See thyself reflected here.—Shakspeare. 


Since the principles of Wesley have been in| 
a measure ingrafted into the Calvinistic church, || 


the genuine doctrine of unconditional predestina- 
tion has been very considerably reformed. The 


real Simon pure Calvinists—such as drowned | 
witches in Salem, and framed the famous * blue | 


laws” of Connecticut—have honored Wesley 
with the elegant appellation of “ bastard son of 
the Pope,” for introducing this innovation. 

By a perusal of the subjoined Calvinistic 
Creed, extracted from the Logica Genevensts of 
the Rev. John Fletcher, a disciple of Calvin, 
the reader will be enabled to form a correct es- 
timate of the real Calvinistic creed, and of the 
worth of him who so essentially reformed the 
corrupt and idolatrous church of Rome. It 
probably more nearly approximates to the doc- 
trines originally taught by Calvin bimself, than 
any instrument of the kind that has yet found 


its way to the public eye. ‘The major part of | 
the Presbyterian church disowns such mon- || 


strous and blasphemous doctrines as are set 


forth below ; but, in choosing this horn of the | 


dilemma, she is far from rendering her situa- 
tion the less awkward, as by this she not only 
evidences her own fickleness, but invalidates 
her claim to affinity with the worthies of the 
Protestant Reformation. 

Not an inconsiderable number of those call- 
ing themselves Presbyterians—among whor is 
the church of Scotland—are yet strict Calvin- 


ists, and have spared themselves from the impu- | 


tation of schism at the expense of their reputa- 
tion for sanctity, and a decent reverence for 
that Great BEING whom they pretend to serve. 

In fact, the Presbyterian Church is now split 
into a number of different sects, each calling 
themselves Presbyterians, and each claiming 
for themselves an exclusive right to that title. 
We purpose giving a succinct and candid state- 
ment of the peculiar tenets, divisions and sub- 
divisions of this church, as well as of the other 
Protestant sects, their doctrines and points of 
contention ; but some weeks must necessarily 
elapse, while we are storing ourselves with am- 
munition for the task. 

Here follows the Calvinistic Creed, and we 
dare say it will command from the reader an 
attentive perusal, from its peculiar absurdity 
and monstrous impiety. G. J. 

“[ believe in God the Father Almighty, who, 
from alleternity, unconditionally predestined me 
to life, and absolutely chose me to eternal salva- 
tion. Whom he once loved he will love forever. 
Iam therefore persuaded, that, as he did not 
set his love on me at first for any thing in me, 
so that love, which is not at all dependant on any | 
thing in me, can never vary on account of my | 
miscarriages ; and for this reason, when I mis- | 
carry, suppose by ADULTERY or {{ 7” MURDER, /)}} 
God ever considers me as one of his own Son, 


who has fulfilled all righteousness forme. Aad 


hold iniquity, can, in the midst of all apuLTe- 
/RIES, MURDERS, and iNcestTs, address me with 


'|*'Thou art fair, my love, my undefiled—there 


| is no spot in thee.’”’ 
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——— Spee mee 


__ BOSTON, FEBRUARY 15, 1834. 


| Letters received from Joseph Tardif, Quebec ; P. F. 
| Scanlan, Great Falls, N. H.; James M’Kean and Fran- 
}cis Hoy, Castleton, Vt.; Messrs. Quin and O'Donnell, 
| Portland, Me.; Rey. J. Corry, Taunton, Mass. 


We are authorized by the Rt. Rev. Bishop, 
'to state for the information of the Catholics in 


the New England States, that the following | 


dispensations are granted to all the faithful of 
ithis Diocess during the present Lent : 

| 1. The use of flesh-meat is allowed on all 
the Sundays, without any restriction as to the 


‘number of times. 

| 2. The use of flesh-meat is also allowed, 
once in the day only, onthe Mondays, Tuesdays, 
‘and Thursdays, which occur betwen the first 
Sunday in Lent and Palm-Sunday. 

3. Butter, cheese, eggs and milk are also 
‘allowed throughout Lent. 





A general meeting of the Roman Catholics 
inthe city of Boston was held [ast Sunday in 
the Chapel of St. Aloysius, immediately after 
divine service in the afternoon, to take into 
consideration the importance of proceeding, as 
soon asthe weather shall open, to the erection of 


/two more churches in this city, one at the cor- | 


ner of Pond and Cowper streets, and the other 
at the South-End;—and to devise ways and 
means to carry this two-fold object into effect 


j 


dressed the meeting at considerable length on 
the subject, and exhorted them to be unani- 
| mous in their exertions—he spoke of the ama- 
| zing increase of Roman Catholics within the 
| last six years, and stated from the data afforded 
|| by the deaths of last year, (of Catholics only) 
| which amounted in this city to 534, as well as 
‘lof baptisms, which amounted within the same 
i period to 607, the actual Catholic population, 
‘could not be less than teenty thousand souls. 
} He then pointed out to the meeting the ease 
with which the two churches might be erected 
! during the ensuing summer, and with how Tittle 
“expense to each individual member, if all should 
come forward and contribute their mite towards 
| the one, or other of them. 

It was highly gratifying to see the perfect 
unanimity of sentiment which prevailed at this 
meeting, and the disposition manifested by 
every member of it to use his best endeavors to 
carry the Jaudable objects here contemplated 


j 





with the least possible delay. The Bishop ad-, 


| ments at great length, and with an apparent 
irritability of temper, which very much: sur- 
| prises me. To give extracts from him, and 
‘| comment on them, would extend this Jeter to 
/too great a length, and, I am too much for 
| harmony to do so, but as it appears, that “ Jus. 
|| tice,” has taken offence, where it certainly was 
|| not intended, I will again give the passage that 
has so offended him, and my reasons for writing 
‘it, which I trust will convinee him, and every 
candid reader, that my intentions (at least) 
| were good. The words are: “1 will also say, 
| they ought to have a Professional Gentleman 
'|to do their business, who would feel an interest 
|in being always friendly to them, and when a 
number offered for naturalization, their business 
‘could be done on the most reasonable terms: 
‘}and, I think, that this mode would be better 
| than for any private individual to attempt such 
| business.’’ My reasons are, in the first place, 
|T thought, that at our public meetings, our 
‘| speakers, (though very good) were generally 
| too few in numbers, to have the good effect on 
| the public at large, that may be desired; and 
| that if a professional man was interested, by 
| having our business, he might probably attend 
them, and assist in giving expression to our 
feelings, and probably his example might be 
followed by others; which of course, would 
have a good effect on the character of our 
meetings. Again, from the snecrs and insults, 
often offered to Irishmen; they, sometimes, 
get embroiled in law, by resenting these in- 
'sults; and from this idea, I considered, and, 
‘still consider, that Irishmen ought to have a 
professional friend to apply to in all cases of 
actual necessity. 

I will now convince “Justice” and every 
reader, that I did not knowingly intend to injure 
any person whatever, in @ pecuniary point of 
view, although it appears by this writer, that 
something of this kind would happen, if my 
suggestions were adopted.—I certainly under- 
| stood, that, there is a person in the city, who 
| occasionally attends to the business of naturali- 
| zation, but I also positively understood, that he 
| did not take any fee, or reward, for his trouble, 
| and this is a reason, why six or eight persons 
| in my own immediate neighbourhood, have not 
‘| called on him for assistance as they considered 
| it very unreasonable, to give him such trouble 
|| without remuneration; and it is also another 
| reason, why I (so unfortunately) gave prefer- 
ence toa professional man, before a private indi- 
vidual Iwas probably misinformed, but, I wished 
| to have-some method established, that would be 
|| generally known. If his method, or his cus- 
‘| tom of doing business, is known to a few, | 
| really think, it is not known to the many. But 
as my intention is, to assist in urging this busi- 
ness forward, rather than in throwing obstacles 
in the way, I will very good humouredly, bear 
with all the asperity, with which “ Justice” has 
thought proper to treat my former communica- 
tion; yet I wish to remind him, that my last 
was written for the “‘ particular object” of natu- 
ralization, and had no reference to societies, 
for other objects. I now hope, that this little 
squabble between us will assist in drawing the 
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attention of Irishmen to the importance of their | 
naturalization, and the sole object I had in view | 
will be accomplished. As my last signature 
did not appear pleasing to my opponent, I 
hope, he will have no objection, to my now | 
signing myself, which I do with great sincerity— 
A Frienp to * Justice.” 





ASSOCIATION OF THE FRIENDS OF 
: IRELAND. 

The Association of the Friends of Ireland in Bos- | 
ton and its vicinity, met agreeable to cdjournment, at | 
the Hall of the Exchange Coffee House, on Monday | 
evening last, at 7 o'clock. 

The Chairman having called the meeting to order, 
an Address from the Association to the people of Ire- | 
land, which was referred at the last meeting to the 
Publishing Committee, was read by the Chairman of, 
that Committee, and accepted with great applause, | 

It was moved and resolved, that the Corresponding | 
Secretary of the Association, transmit as early as prac- | 
ticable, a copy of said Address, with the resolution | 
passed at our last meeting, to Daniel O'Connell, Esq. 
M. P. 


In the course of the evening, the Association was || 
spiritedly addressed, by Messrs. Park, Callaghan, O- | 


Brien, John Mackey and Byrne, 
‘The Association then adjourned to the second Mon- 
day in Mareh. | 
, THOMAS MURPHY, President, | 
RICHARD ROCHE, Rec. Sec’y. 

ADDRESS 

From the Society of “ Friends of Ireland” in| 
Boston, New-England, to the People of Tre- 
land. | 


Exiled by oppression from the land of our birth, | 


our hearts still yearn towards the green fields of 
our childhood—citizens of a free country, we feel | 
more deeply the wrongs and deprivations of our | 
fathers and brethren—protected by a government, | 
which receives us at once into a full participation | 
of equal rights and equal privileges, we sympa- | 
thize more strongly. with that people, who, though 
nominally protected, are in truth oppressed— | 
though theoretically free, are in fact in bondage. | 

The principles of international faith, which | 
prevent this country from speaking the language 
of encouragement and assistance to you as a na- | 


| 





tion, do not forbid us as a Society of private citi- |, 


| 


zens, to pour forth the sympathies of anxious 
hearts, as we watch your progress in the great 
struggle for moral and political, as well as reli-| 
gious emancipation. Suffer us, then, to express | 
to you our feelings of interest and attachment.— 
Believe us sincere, for we can have no motive to | 
mislead. No Tory antipathy to your welfare has | 
been wafted across the Atlantic: no Whiggish | 
desire to cajole you by specious promises for our | 
own benefit, has existence in our hearts. We)| 
live among a people of free thoughts and free | 
principles, and our language, though kind, must | 
breathe an independent spirit. 

As we turn to contemplate the land of our birth, 
once a kingdom—now less than a province, we 
are struck with astonishment at the peculiar spec- | 
tacle it presents ;—a country naturally fruitful as | 
a garden—but unimproved, wasted and desolate ; | 
—a peasantry naturally industrious and orderly— | 
but unemployed and turbulent;—the means of| 
wealth in every waterfall and stream—but those | 
means neglected, or the efforts to improve them | 
paralyzed—want and wretchedness stare us in| 


the face, where divine wisdom has done so much | 
for plenty and profusion. * 

Nor is it in the face of the country alone, that | 
our expectations and hopes are disappointed. The | 
character of the people gives equal evidence that 
some gale, blasting as the Sirocco, has passed over 
it, and a nation of hearts warm and friendly to a 
proverb, is divided and torn by party prejudices 
and religious bigotries. 

What has led to such devastation, what has 
thrown this firebrand into the magazine of con- 
flicting passions and interests, which honest legis- 
lation would have rather conciliated ; what wild 
scheme of public policy—or wilder plan of poli- 
titical self-aggrandizement, carried into effect by 
political partizans, and party office-seekers blew 
the first blast in this hurricane of desolation—need 
not now be asked. The true Irishman can at 
once tellus. The ardent patriot, your O’Connell, 
has long since rung if in our ears—an indgnant 
people are now proclaiming it to the world—that 
curse was the Union! 

Grant that the distress of Ireland drove Ireland 





to that measure, grant that it was then supposed 


ae me 


|to be for Ireland’s interest—it only proves how 


much a people may be deceived, how completely 
a nation can be betrayed by a kiss. Did Irish- 
men dream when some of them hailed the Union 
as the bow in the Heavens, the harbinger of re- 
conciliation and kindness, that Ireland was to be 
insulted by the mockery of a representation 1— 
Did Irishmen think that, though a flag of Union 
was hoisted, distinctions were to exist in legisla- 
tion, and we were to find one bill for Ireland, and 
‘one for England, one law for this side of the chan- 
nel, and one for that, as though all were not 
equally free, all not equally the King’s liege sub- 
jects? Better by far remain a province, and 
legislate for yourselves. Jamaica, with her slaves 
and her torrid suns, has her colonial government 
—Canada, with her savages and her snows, has 
her provincial parliament—while Ireland, aspir- 
ing to be a member of the mighty kingdom, has 
merged her independence in the form of a repre- 
sentation, a form which excites the ridicule of the 
people, and the contempt of statesmen. 

Why then do Irishmen suffer their attention to 
be distracted by objects foreign to this single great 
| purpose, the repeal of the Union? Why waste 
their precious hours in vain and impotent remon- 

strance against absenteeism? Why distract their 


country by religious disputes and sectional con- 
| troversies ? 


Why outrage decency and alienate 
‘the affections of their friends, by disorganized 
resistance to the constituted authorities of the 
land ? 

By rereat we do not mean a simple form of 
words ;—an enactment of Parliament engrossed 
(on its parchment, and then left to moulder inef- 
| fective in the archives of British Legislation. By 
a repeal of the Union, we mean, that Ireland shall 
‘have her own Legislature, to regulate the daily 
growing evil of absenteeism—her own Parliament, 
ito foster the industry of the Irish labourer and 
‘artisan. We mean, a bill of repeal, which shall 
|rid Ireland of paying men to betray her interests, 
|and shall grant her that highest behest of free- 
| dom, the right to pay for no government or reli- 
| gion, but that of her citizens own choice. Above 
‘all, we mean, it shall be a bill which shall put 
Ireland on her proper level among the nations of 
‘the earth, 
| Having then this great object in view, suffer 
| not yourselves, we entreat, to be diverted from 
this all-absorbing purpose. He who would excite 
|your feelings against the acknowledged evil of 


absenteeism, is rendering Ireland but poor ser- | 


|vice—he is leading the track upon a false scent. 
| It is not so much non-residence of proprietors that 
\is ruinous to Ireland, as the conduct of non-resi- 
‘dents. Sad experience has taught that a resident 
| proprietor may be far worse than a harsh and un- 
'feeling agent. Let Ireland once have her own 


| Parliament and a right to enforce her own laws, 


‘|and this grievance properly understood, may be 


| 


properly remedied. But to expect a British Par- 
\liament to make laws for the regulation of Trish 
_absentee-estates, when most of their proprietors 
are residents in Britain, were indeed to expect a 
phenomenon in legislation, as yet unheard of. 


doubt, the detestation with which honest Irishmen 
regard it. 


|| with levying a rate or tax, as they have with our 


religion; and a country can never pretend to be 
governed by a free system of laws, which intrusts 
the power of regulating and raising funds for the 
support of government, to a body of men selected 
in so peculiar a manner, so liable to undue influ- 
ence, and whose sole purpose is ostensibly the 
presentment of crimes. But let Ireland have her 


evil exists in the’ hands of those who complain of 
it. The support of government and religion which 
is now wrung from unwilling purses by compul- 


bute. 


word, Repeat. 


And why should not the repeal of the Union be 
granted? Why should not Ireland stand redeem- 
ed and disenthralled? Why are her citizens to 
halt in that onward march toward constitutional 
liberty, on which all the rest of the civilized world 
has started 1 Is it because a British Parliament 





So, too, your Grand Jury system deserves, no | 


With us, a Jury have as little to do) 


is fully competent to legislate for Ireland, and 
British hirelings are her proper masters? What 
has been the conduct of that same British Parlia- 
ment, even during Its boasted year of promise, we 
inean the year 1833, and what have been the 
conciliatory measures of British Lieutenants in 
Ireland? Not a bill has passed tending in the 
least towards the amelioration of the Irish—not a 
vote confirmed that has offered any inducement to 
hope for better results. Lest Ireland’s represen- 
tatives (that small but undaunted phalanx) might 
awaken too powerfully the latent energies of their 
constituents—the Press has been closed against 
reports of their speeches ;—and in a country boast- 
ing of its ‘freedom, that cannot be published, 
which it is no treason to utter. 

No bill of relief makes Irish labour more pro- 
ductive, and thereby causes a decrease of emigra- 
tion; and by making honest labour more lucra- 
tive, render home the smiling abode of peace and 
plenty; but worse, far worse. Lest Irish labour- 
ers driven by famine, extortion and oppression 
from their families and firesides, might desperate- 
ly seek a miserable subsistence on the soil of 
England—(England, a nation which boasts that 
to set foot on its soil, makes a slave free) within 
the last year, a statute is passed, authorizing the 
Parish officers in every Parish in England, after 
the Ist of January, 1834, to remove the Irish 
found in their precinets in a destitute state— 
whither 7—not to a situation in which labour may 
ensure a subsistence, not even to the wretched 
charities of a work-house, but home—to that home 
from which nothing but oppression could ever 
have driven a warm hearted and patriotic Irish- 
man. 

Are these measures of British authority sane- 
tioned and supported by the officers sent over to 
represent the British Government? Examine the 
events of the past year, and one instance may be 
selected illustrative of the whole, we refer to the 
Proclamation of Lord Anglesea, on the 17th of 
April last, for the suppression of the National 
Trades Union. In this age of Societies and As- 
sociations, when men’s minds acting with collect- 
ed and concentrated force, strike out more power- 
ful and beneficial action, in this country famed for 
its liberality of sentiment, under this government 
boasting its unlimited freedom of research and 
debate, the voice of a single oftice-holder can si- 
lence the united protest of hundreds of free and 
/honest citizens. With the record of the past 
year before us—a year commenced under such 
promising auspices—followed by such dire disap- 
pointment, can Ireland hope for happier results ? 
Never—until the redeeming spirit of political 
emancipation shall give to the nation—character 
—to the people—happiness. 

Can it be, people of Ireland, that the ground 
taken by some British Statesmen, that you are 
‘not fit for self-government, has any justification 
in your conduct? Did we believe it, our bud- 
\ding hopes would receive a fatal blight. True it 
‘is, that goaded and driven on by want and op- 


which was before you. 
you have suffered your religious prejudices, or 
still worse, your sectional antipathies to get the 
|supremacy over your better judgments. These 
| are errors, but restrictions and penalties are not 
|the means to remedy them. If the protection 
given to a Bingham, when he tramples upon the 
‘rights of citizens, be the proper course of conci- 
‘liation, then indeed, Irishmen, by exhibiting a 
| bold and republican indignation at such profana- 


| tion of justice have proved themselves unfit for 


own Parliament, and the means of remedying the || self Government. 
|| It is no new principle that government and 


| government will always produce a liberal minded 
sion, then becomes a voluntary and willing tri- || and orderly people ;—while a people of free prin- 


| morals are reciprocal in their action. A free 


|| ciples will never endure the old and time-worn 





It were needless to comment on the many || shackles imposed by, an hereditary aristocracy. 
grievances under which Ireland suffers—the re- | 
medy for them all is comprehended in that one || we see fit for rulers;—we enjoy. our freedom 
lof thought, unrestrained by creeds or tests ;—we 


We of New England, select for ourselves whom 


worship as we choose and where we choose ;— 
and pay tax and tithe to no man who gives us no 
equivalent. 

That heaven would grant you firmness, vigor, 
perseverance and patience to gain the same bles- 
sings, is our prayer :—that the rusting fetters of 





pression to desperate deeds of violence, some of 
|, you have forgotten for a moment the great stake 
b ry’ 4 ° . 
True it is, that some of 
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ancient servitude, with which you have been ||) New Sours Wates—Discraceru INSTANCE 
bound, may be soon burst asunder, by the modern || or Bicorry.—We take the following statement 
spirit of free inquiry ;—that free conscience and | from the Morning Chronicle :—The strange and 
free suffrage may be your universal right ;—that | discreditable conduct of Archdeacon Brough- 
honest industry may receive a fair compensation, | ton, furnishes its own commentary. The par- 
that every sinecure may be swept away, and that) sons are always the same, calum non animum 
Ireland may again stand forth in the pride of its | mutant, &c. 
Milesian blood, a nation of Freemen—is the con-|| Mr. Therry, Commissioner of the Court of 
stant and heartfelt aspiration of your friends in || Requests in New South Wales, has published 
New England. | ‘An Appeal on behalf of the Roman Catholics | 
AFFECTING STORY. jof New South Wales, in a letter to Edward | 
The following story we heard a short time since || Blount, Esq., M. P. for Steyning, occasioned | 
from a young female in humble life—an emigrant | by letters addressed to him by Captain Sir Ed-| 


trom Ireland. During the recital, the expression of || ward Parry, Knight, R. N., and the Venerable | 
her fine intellectual face—her fast flowing tears, ot 
attested a truth we all admit—that warm hearts 








Archdeacon Broughton.’ Mr. Therry informs | 


and gentle sympathies may exist when the refine- —y that on his arrival in the colony at the close | 
ments of polished life are wanting. The narrative is || of 1829, he found about one-third of the whole 


in all its incidents correct, but we fear that in our | population Catholics, or nearly 20,000. Being, | 
hands it has lost, along with the strong accent of her || however, for the most part, of the poor classes | 
country, the touching simplicity of the original nar- || of society, they were unable to supply a roof to | 
rator. the only Roman Catholic chapel in New South 


“ The nee of es. aging rene an |, Wales, and they naturally solicited the aid of | 
sengers of all ages—and before we h en long |) thei Prat ” bre | 
at sea, a malignant disease broke out among the chil- | tl ae — “ oor a ~ enable | 
dren on board. One after another sickened and died, || Bem to complete the building. m this steps | 


and each was in its turn wrapped in its narrow shroud | forth the venerable Archdeacon Broughton, and | 
and committed to the deep with no requiem but the || Interdicts all such aid. ‘It becomes my duty, | 


bursting sigh of a fond mother, and no obsequies but || (says the venerable Archdeacon) as a Protes- | 
the tears of fathers and brothers, and pitying specta- ‘|tant minister, to tell them plainly (the Protes- | 
— As —_ pom 47 _ ys atid ag te | tant inhabitants of this colony) that they can- | 
lue waves closed over them, I clasped my own babe | not subscribe to build a Roman Catholic chapel 
more strongly to my bosom, and prayed that Heaven | eatene.am phe ema sgh naeggy hol 
would spare my first, my only child. But this was || reneey _— a a ee ee | 
not to be. It sickened, and day by day I saw that its || tenor of the Gospel is opposed to such a pro- 
life was ebbing and the work of death begun. On | ceeding ; and he termed it ‘a cause which, if 
Friday night it died, and to avoid the necessity of | they knew their own principles, they must think | 
seeing what was once so beautiful and still so dear, it worse than sacrilege in any degree to es-| 
given to gorge the monsters of the deep, I concealed || youse.’ 
its death from all around me, To lull suspicion, I || Sir Edward Parry, who is at the head of the 
gave evasive answers to those who inquired after it, || OT PT lout | 
and folded it in my arms, and sang to it, as if my babe || rtigner’ A . - - “ “aca rg his 
was only sleeping, for an hour, when the cold long || "€@¢Y Subscribed towards the completion of this 
sleep of death was on it. ichapel, was applied to, after an interval, for 
A weary day and night had passed away, and the | additional means for this object, when he re- 
Sabbath came. Like others, I wore my neatest dress, || turned for answer [on the 5th May, 1832] that | 





and put on a smiling face—but oh! it was a heavy 
task, for I felt that my heart was breaking. On Mon- 
day, the death of my child could no longer be con- 
cealed—but from regard to my feelings, the Captain || 
had it enclosed in a rude coffin, and promised to keep | 
it two days for burial, if by that time we should make | 
land. ‘The coffin was placed in the boat which float- | 
ed at the ship's stern, and through the long hours of 


thought of my dear cottage home, and my native land, 
and of the kind friends I had left behind me, and | 
Jonged to mingle my tears with theirs. By night | 
watched the coffin of my babe, and by day looked for 


‘in so subscribing, further reflection convinced | 
| 


him that, ‘in this case, he acted, to say the || 


least, inconsistent with his Protestant profes- 
sion and faith, and he had suffered much self- 


reproach in consequence.’ 





The Protestant ‘inhabitants of New South 


Vou. V 








| 


| sickening hymns, composed by men, in whom poetry 
and piety have been twin births: horrible and bias. 
| Phemous stories of sudden judgments upon card 
players, and beer-drinkers, &c. &c. &e., not one 
_word of which is true, Such are the greater part of 
the mystic leaves, which those doting sybils, the 
Tract societies, are perpetually dispersing over the 
surface OF A JUSTLY THANKLESS LAND. —Bracy. 
woon’s MaGazine. 





Frencn Gariantry.—Gen. Desmoneour, thou) 
himself of very opposite principles to the Duchess of 
Berri, thus speaks of the wretch who betrayed her 
retreat— I should never pass him in the streets 
without bestowing a horsewhipping on him, did [ po: 


| think my horse would be degraded by being after. 


wards touched by the same whip.” 





Heat PRODUCED By FRICTION.—We stated a 
few weeks since, that a machine has heen jy. 
vented in this State, to warm factories and ajj 
large public edifices by friction. We had by: 
little definite knowledge then of its merits or 
structure, but within a few days we have seen 
it in operation in this town. We now speak 
from personal observation. The machinery 
which generates the heat, consists of a pair of 
horizontal circular plates of east iron, enclosed 
in a brick oven, about 4 feet in diameter, and 
weighing 1600. 

They operate on each other precisely like a 
pair of mill-stones, with this exception, the up- 
per one is stationary, and the lower one re- 
volves. The ordinary speed is eighty revolu- 
tions a minute, and the velocity its sufficient in 
\two hours to raise the thermometer in the oven 
in which they are enclosed, to 500 degrees.— 
The size of the plates, their thickness, and the 
velocity with which they revolve, are conside- 
rations which the size of the building to be 
heated must regulate. From the top of the 
brick enclosure or oven, a funnel is projected, 
and from this the heat can be thrown off, as 
through ordinary furnaces, to any part of the 
building. 

We saw the machinery put in operation when 
'ecold, and in fifteen minutes, the heat from the 
mouth of the funnel in an upper story, was al- 
most too much for the naked hand to bear.— 


} 


| There is yet much scepticism as to its final suc- 


jot | Wales, so far from obeying the injunctions of | cess, but we can see no reason for it ourselves. 
night, | watehed it—a dark speck onthe waves, which | the venerable Archdeacon, were greatly incens-| It has been thought the iron plates will soon 
might shut it from my sight forever. it was then I || ed by the display of such a spirit of illiberality. | wear out, but it is ascertained, by experiments, 


any serious injury from the inclemency of the 


the land—raising my heart in prayer to Him who || weather. 


holds the winds in his hand, that they might waft us | 


swiftly onward. On the third morning, just after the 


1833, that the charge of the School Establish- 


sun had risen, the fog lifted and showed us the green | ment of New South Wales is £20,471, 5s. 8d. 
shores of New Brunswick. ‘The ship was laid to, and | O¢ this sum the venerable Archdeacon receives | Northampton Courier. 


the captain with a few men left it, taking the coffin | 
with them. I was not permitted to go, but from the 
deck of the vessel I could see them as they dug the 
grave under the thick shade of the forest trees, on | 
the edge of a sweet glade, which sloped down to the 
water—and in my own heart I blessed them, and 


1} 


Out of the £20,000, the sum allotted to Roman 
Catholie Chaplains and Schools, is only £800. 

If any one asks what benefit this country de- 
|rives from its colonies, we may proudly point 


£2,000. Fifteen Chaplains receive £4,480.— | 


| Subseriptions immediately peured in on the) that these smooth, hard surfaces will subtract 
| Catholics, and the chapel was protected from) from each other, but very little. The machine 


is exceedingly simple in itself, can be put and 


kept in operation by a band passed round a 


it appears from the Colonial Estimates for | shaft inserted in the lower cylinder, and with- 
| out danger or attendance, kept in operation day 
and night, with the aid of a water wheel— 








CaLcuLaTION or Power.—Messrs. Bolton 
and Watt, in the introduction of the steam-en- 
)| gine into many works where the power of horses 


was used, were obliged to take into considera- 


prayed that God would reward their kindness to the | to the venerable Archdeacon Broughton, with | tion the number of horses used for any particu- 
. porary i his £2,000 a year, and a splendid and growing | lar purpose, in order to ascertain the amount 
the Captetn come to and gue que Ay goee weman, |establishment, already nearly £20,000 a year, | of force wanted. Upon the conclusion of a nu- 


living and the dead, When they returned on board, | 

| 
the place where your son is buried is Greenvale, upon 
the coast of Brunswick—I will write it upon paper, | 
that you may know where his remains lie.’ I thanked | 


_all paid out of the taxes levied from the people 
of England, in order to prove themselves fire- 





| merous set of experiments, they decided that a 
horse, working eight hours a day, was capable 


him for his care, but told him the record was already || brands in Australia. Sir Edward Parry does | of raising 33,000Ibs. one foot high in a minute. 


written on my heart, and would remain there till my || 


blest boy and I should meetin a brighter and happier 
world. —Carskitt Recorper. 


Tue Heant.—lIt is a curious fact now generally 
agreed upon by physiological authorities, that this de- 
licate organ long since by universal poetical practice | 
made the source and centre of the affections, is actu- | 
ally 1insENSIBLE To TOUCH. The celebrated Harvey | 
had an illustration of this truth, under his professional | 
inspection, which quite rivals the late Canadian case | 
under Beaumont’s. It happened that a youth of the 
noble family of Montgomerie had his interior exposed 
in an extraordinary manner, in consequence of an ab- | 
scess in the side of the chest, which was caused by a| 
fall. ‘The youth was introduced to the presence of | 
Charles [., and Harvey, putting one hand through the | 
aperture, grasped the heart, and +) held it for some | 
time without the young man being at all conscious 
that any new object was in contact with it. This in- 
sensibility of the organ to a disturbance it was never | 
intended to encounter, isinexplicable by physiologicai | 
principles, and is not less remarkable, as has been ob- 
served in contact with its exquisite sensibility to all 
the internal functions and especially to the slightest 
variation in the circulation of the blood—Mer. Jour. 


great credit to the Australian Company, who 
must be greatly benefited by the services of so 
orthodox a Protestant. But as for Archdeacon 
Broughton, public money never certainly was 
worse expended, than in maintaining a monkish 
Polemic; who, if he were listened to, is alone 
‘sufficient to set the whole colony by the ears. 








| Tract Monxerers.—* These good people, the tract 
| mongers, innndate the country with a vast quantity of 
the most execrable trash that ever disgraced the press of 
any enlightened land. Whether it be, that the con- 
ceit of the directors of these institutions commonly 
leads them to suppose, that it is their duty to write, 
as well as to distribute, we know not. But it is cer- 
tain, that the works which they do distribute, are the 
most abominable outrages upon good taste, and good 
sense—and in a few instances, also, upon sound re- 
ligion,—which has ever happened to come under our 
inspection. Vulgar, drivelling, absurd, histories of 
the imaginary conversions of unreal milkmaids, boat- 
swains, drummers, pedlars, and pick pockets ; drawl- 
ing, nauseous narratives of the gossipings, and whi- 
nings of religious midwives and nurses; and of chil- 
) dren, two or three years old, already ‘ under concern ;’ 





| Therefore, by dividing the number of pounds 
‘an engine can lift one foot high in a minute, it 
will give the amount of horses’ power to which 
that engine is equal.—Nicholson’s Code of Me- 
chanical Science. 
| Tue Porutation or tHe Unitep Srates.— 
The greatest population to a square mile is in 
the District of Columbia, where it is 393; in 
Connecticut. 63; in Rhode Island, 72; Massa- 
| chusetts, 81; Maryland and New Jersey, 40; 
| Ohio, 24; New York, 41; Pennsylvania, 30. 
_ The population of New York, in 1840, it 1s 
| supposed will be 2,500,000 or 208,000 more 
than that of all N. E. and about equal to that of 
‘all the North Western Territories. That of 
Pennsylvania is rated at 1,700,000: of Ohio, 
1,300,000. That of Virginia is but a few 
‘thousand more. And thus the oldest settled of 
‘the States, which in 1799 had a population of 
747,000, will have been overtaken by a state 
which had no government of any kind until one 
year before that date, did not become a state 
| until 1802, and in 1790 a population of ofly 
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3000. Indeed, Ohio has the resources within | 
itself for growing into the greatest state of the 
Union. It can support a people as dense as || 
that of Holland. 

Ohio contains but 39,000 square miles, while | 
Virginia contains 64,000, which is within 11,000_ 
of the whole area of New England, and makes | 
Virginia the largest as well as the oldest state.— | 
The next in order is Georgia 62,000, and Mis- | 
souri 60,000. Hlinois contains 55,000, Florida | 
50,000, New York 46,000, Pennsylvania 44,000, 
North Carolina and Louisiana 48,000 each. 
Delaware contains 5,100, and Rhode Island | 
1,350. 

The most rapid increase of population we | 
observe is in the case of Ohio, which increased | 
from 3,000 to 45,090, in 10 years, and in the | 
next 10 to 230,000. This last was at the rate 
of 409 per cent. inten years, whereas the aver- | 
age rate of the whole Union for the last ten has | 
been 33 per cent. and that of New England but 
a little less, 19. That of New York was never 
greater than 72; of Maine, 58; Illinois, 350; |' 
Indiana, 509; Michigan, 764; Arkansas, 1,344. 
The most rapid increase has, of course, been || 
in the early settlements. 

The population of the United States in 1840 
israted at 17 millions. What it will be a hun- 
dred years hence, it is not easy to caleulate.—_ 
What it may be, however, is inferable from the | 
fact that our territory is immensely extensive ; | 
that a vast amount of rich land is unoccupied ; | 
that lands now cultivated may be made vastly 
more productive ; and that of the whole, if our 
country should support but 230 inhabitants to a 
square mile, as England now does, we should | 
have more than 460,000,000. 

<B> 
Evelany, 
THE O°CONNELL NATIONAL DEBT. 

At Newry, the chair was taken in the chapel- | 
ground by the Right Rev. Dr. Blake, who sub- | 
scribed 10/. for himself; and effective arrange- | 
ments were made for rendering the effort pro- | 
ductive. | 

At St. Mary’s, Kilkenny, (the Bishop's cha- | 
pel) the sum of 502. was received ; at St. Pat- | 
rick’s, St. Canice’s and St. John’s 701 The | 
feeling of the people of Kilkenny, in favour of | 
Mr. O'Connell, is, if possible, stronger than | 
ever; and “the statement in the Moderator, | 
which found its way into the Evening Post, re-| 
presenting the Right Rev. Dr. Kinsella as un-| 
favourable to the measure, is totally devoid of | 
foundation.” 

A communication from Navan states that! 
more than 100/. was collected in that town. 

The Committee at Carlow are also actively | 
exerting themselves. 

The parish of Clogher, one of the smallest in 
Louth, has, ike Louth itself, on all occasions | 
Jone its duty. The sum collected was 20/. 18s. 
4d.; and our correspondent is convinced the | 
next parish will not be behind-hand. 

The committee having made due arrange-| 
ments, and having appointed proper agents for | 
receiving the debt of gratitude and justice, had 
the pleasure of announcing at one o’elock on | 
Sunday last, the receipt of 971 12s. 7d.; to’ 
which was immediately added 2. 7s. 5d., mak- 
ing the round sum of one hundred pounds sterling | 
hy Enniscorthy men. The generosity and en-|| 
thusiasm with which this sum was paid by the || 
high-minded patriots of Enniscorthy, are be-| 
yond deseription.— Wezford Freeman. l 

In Clonmel, upwards of 1401. have been al- | 
ready subscribed. In the parishes of Fethard | 
and Killusty—of which that dignified patriot | 
and excellent clergyman, Archdeacon Laffan, | 
is the reetor—the unprecedented collection of | 
1341. was made on Sunday. Nothing could) 
surpass the enthusiasm of the respectable and | 
truly patriotie parishioners of that union—they |) 
have, indeed, set a noble example to the men | 
of Munster. We shall publish their highly cre- | 
ditable list of contributors on Saturday. The | 
parishioners of New Birmingham and Gartna- 

hoe, came forward also on Sunday, and dis- 
played their sense of the great services of O’- 


hours, and the parishioners waited afterwards: 


en their patriotic pastor, the Rev. Mr. Meig-" 


ham, and requested that next Sunday should | 


|| understand, to 751. 


also be appropriated to the collection of the 
O'Connell annuity. The independent men of 


Kilcash, were, as usual, at their posts, and will 


| continue the coilection on next Sunday, as well 


as the patriots of Gammonsfield and the sur- 
rounding parishes. We learn that large sums 
were contributed in Cashel, Cahir, &e. &c., 
and hope to have the correct returns in Satur- 
day’s Free Press. In Dungraven, about 100/. 
was collected for the O’Connell aunuity, and 
the greatest enthusiasm was displayed by the 
people. It is but justice to J. M. Galway, Esq., 
M. P. for Waterford, to say, that his exertions 
upon this gratifving occasion, were such as to 
entitle him to the warmest thanks of the inhabi- 
tants of that town. The honourable gentleman 
commenced the collection by putting down his 
munificent subscription of twenty guineas.— 
Tipperary Free Press. 

Upwards of 50/. were received in the parish 
of Carrick—26/. in Carrick-Beg—15/. in Bally- 
neile—and 14/. in Newton. ‘The parishes ot 
Grangemockler, Clonea, Rathgormick and Dy- 


sart, postponed the collection to Sunday next, 


in consequence of the publication of the collec- 
tion not being generally known.—Jbid. 

The tribute was collected on Sunday at the 
chapel gate. The amount was 60/., but there 
is scarcely a doubt that it will amount to 100/. 
when the collection is completed.— Werford 


| Freeman. 


The general collection of all the parishes in 
this city, for the O'Connell fund, took place on 
last Sunday. As far as we have yet been able 
to learn, the amount will come near the general 
expectations. The generous and confiding peo- 
ple of Kilkenny came forward with their accus- | 
tomed liberality on the occasion, and showed 
that whatever may be their virtues or their fail- 
ings, they are at least fully entitled to the credit 
of gratitude and generosity. The sum from 
this city will, we understand, amount to nearly 
1501.—Kilkenny Journal. 

Sunday last at two o’clock, there was a meet- 
ing held at the Linen hall, for the purpose of 
collecting the annual tribute for Mr. O'Connell, 
when 30/. was subscribed, and collectors ap- 
pointed to solicit further subscriptions from 
those who did not attend. There was no col- 
lection made in any of the chapels.—Drogheda 
Journal. 


the parish of Killarney, paid, on Sunday, their 
gale for 1833. Collectors will attend at Glen- 
flesk and Tussa chapels on next Sunday, to 
meet the tenantry, who are anxious to discharge 
their debt of gratitude to their upright and un- 
purchasable advocate.— Ibid. 





COMPARATIVE STATE OF THE PEASANTRY 1N 
IRELAND AND ENGLAND. 

Deuntin.—Let our readers examine the fol- 
lowing statements, and mark the contrast which 
subsists between the condition of the English 
and the Insh people. The report of the Select 
Committee upon Agriculture has been publish- 
ed, and the information that it contains is full 
of interest and importance. We have heard 
much of the rapid progress of our country.— 
We have been told of the advancement of her 
inhabitants in prosperity and comfort, and’ ar- 
cuments founded on the fallacy have been con- 
fidently put forth in maintenance of the system 
which has brought upon her misery and ruin. 
We copy from this report some portions of the 
evidence in which practical and unobservane 
men have elucidated her actual state. General 
theories are Jess instructive than particular 
facts, when we seek to know the true circum- 
stances of a community. 

Mr. More O’Ferrall, M. P. for Kildare, od- 
served—lIn the part of Kildare which 1 am bese 
acquainted with, the wages of farming servants 
by the year, during the war, were 6l to &/. ; 
the wages at the present time are from 47. to 5/. 
The wages of labour during the war, with diet, 
were from Sd. to Is. a day in Kildare. The 
wages at present, per day, in parts of Meath, 


| King’s County, Westmeath, and Queen’s €Coun- 


ty, are not more than from 5d. to 6d. and Sd. 
without diet. At present in Kildare, the wages 


jare 10d. in winter, and Is. in summer, and the 


same in the counties of Dublin, Wicklow, and 
parts of Carlow and Louth. 

Mr. 'T. S. Lindsay has expressed generally 
the same. opinions. The change of dress, so 
far as is perceptible, arises, he thinks, from 
“the cheapness of all articles of wearing ap- 
parel.” Heis asked (page 330) whether the 


| circumstances of the tenantry are improved, 


and he answers, “ not at aH; on the contrary, 


| I think both the circumstances of the tenant 


On Sunday there was a collection made at || 


the two Roman Catholic chapels of Belfast, in 
aid of the O’Connell fund, which amounted, we | 
It is expected, that some 
additional contributions will be made to this 


|, sum.—Northern Whig. 


JorK.—The collection of Treland’s debt to 
the Liberator commenced on Sunday in this 


city. It was truly gratifying to observe the | 


alacrity with which all classes pressed forward 
with their contributions. The amount collect- 
ed, is expected to be fully 700/. within the week. 
At Middleton, the collection, 60/. proved the 
attachment to the Liberator had not decreased ; 
and when the amount had been announced, 
three cheers were heartily given by the assem- 
hlage of. patriots who awaited the report from 
the committee. —Cork Chronicle. 
Limenick.—The following are the sums that 
were collected at the different chapels in this 


city on Sunday for the National Debt to O’Con- | 


nell, 
St. Michael's, e £72 13 0 | 
St. Augustine's, 20 0 0 
St. Francis, 19 60 
St. Dominic’s, 20 3 0 


Limerick Heraid. 


The collection of the tribute, or (as it had 
been more properly called) national debt, com-_ 
menced on Sunday last; there has been up- 
wards of fifty pounds received, and much more 
is expected, as there are a number of persons 


scribe liberally, and also a great number who 
have subscribed, but not yet paid in; indeed 
the collection as yet may be considered partial, | 

! 


| and the landford have not improved.” 


Mr. M. ©’Ferrall illustrated the deteriorated 
condition of the people by the diminished con- 
sumption of meat. ‘ There has,’ he said (p. 
508) “been a most remarkable falling off in the 
demand for meat in Dublin; thirty years ago 
Dublin consumed, with a less population, as 


‘large a quantity of meat as at present: and F 


would say the same for all the large towns.” 
Mr. Adam Murray is a Seotch land agent 
and surveyor, who has been periodically visit- 
ing Ireland for the last eleven vears. He thinks 
agriculture is “going back in many parts of 
Ireland.” The north is not now so well cul- 
tivated as when he first knew it. The South is 
in much the same state. In Cork and Kerry 
there has been some improvement. Mr. Clen- 
denning showed, from a table of the sheep and 
-horned cattle sold and unsold in Ballinsloe for 


| upwards of forty years, that “there was pretty 


mueh the same quantity of cattle disposed of in 
1790 as in 1832.” 

In Waterford, it is alleged by Mr. Roberts, 
aland agent in that quarter, that there has 


|| been some improvement in agriculture, and he 
‘l attributes a part of it to the labours of the 
|| Agricultural Society. 
‘think that the condition of the people is very 


He does not, however, 


'much improved, but “it is not deteriorated.” 
Mr. William Armstrong, a civil engineer, 
surveyor, and valuer of Jand, whois acquainted 


|| with many counties North and South, and with 


, | all the counties generally, thinks that even in 
who have not yet been called on that will sub- || those in which there is Teast distress, 


popula. 


|| tion is advancing in a far more rapid ratio than 
> || produce. 


| 


| Such are the conclusions which almost all 


and it is confidently expected, that when fin-) the witnesses have formed from careful obser- 


ished, it will be worthy of the people of Tralee, || vation of the various districts of Treland. Turn 
Connell; a sum of 307. was subseribed in a few || 9d such as will testify their gratitude to him || now to England; and first, with reference to 


whose life has been devoted to the service of 
his country.— Tralee Mercury. 


the past and present condition of her agricul- 
turists, we submit an extract from the Morning 


The grateful tenantry of ‘the Liberator” in || Chronicle :~- 
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Mr. Loundon in “ the Gardener’s Magazine 
for October, 1833, has communicated notes on 
gardens and country seats visited by him from 
July 27th to September 16th, during a tour 
through a most extensive range of country.— 
The same acute and experienced observer pass- 
ed, he says, deliberately through the same tract 
of country, in 1812 and 1813. He says, com- 
paring the tract of country as it is now with 
what it was then, “ We have found a decided 
improvement’ in the cottage gardens, we may 
say everywhere, by the more frequent appear- 
ance of flowers in them, and by the prevalence 
of the China rose trained against the walls.— 
The cottage dwellings are on the whole not 
worse ; and on some estates they are a good 
deal improved. Many cottages, which before 
had no gardens, have now considerable portions 
of ground added to them; there is now hardly 
a cottage which has not ground attached to it 
in some way or other. Here and there, through- 
out the country, we observed labourers’ cot- 
tages of a superior description, erected or erect- 
ing with platforms or terraces around them, and 
lofty ornamental chimuey-tops, with ornamen- 
tal burge beards, pendants and pinnacles. The 
disposition to ornament may be taken as a tole- 
rable criterion of comfort, because the orna- 
mental follows, but does not precede the attain- 
ment of the necessary. Whenever the labour- 
ing people of a country are ragged and dirty, 
and live in vile huts, we may safely put them 
down as miserably poor.” We are, therefore, 
much gratified to hear, from such good autho- 
rity, that the visible signs of thriving of the la- 
bouring people, in the tract of country of Eng- 


land in which the poor laws are supposed to have | 


been most abused, are every where manifest. 


While, therefore, lreland is retrograding, or, | 


at least stationary, England is on the advance. 
But the passage which we are about to quote 
from the report already referred to, is worthy 
of particular attention : 

Mr. Western Peters was called, a gentleman 
residing at Petherton, in the county of Somer- 
set, occupying 600 acres of land, partly his own 
property, and agent to Mr. Portman, who pos- 
sesses large estates in the county. 
following evidence is given: 

* Do the tenants employdess labour on their 
hands than they used ? 
ploy every labourer in the parish; there is not 
one unemployed. 

** What is the rate of their wages now? I 
suppose they average about 8s. a week ; then 
the farmers find them potato ground ; and in 
most of our parishes they have allotments of 
about 40 perches a man, independent of that. 

*“ What used to be their wages eight or ten 
yearsago? About the same ; the shepherd and 
carter have generally got about 9s. a week. 

“*' The agricultural labourer in Somersetshire 
is better off than he was? Yes, I think so. 

“Is it apparent in his condition that he is 
better off? Yes, I think itis; as most of them 
now keep a barrel of cider, and a pig besides, 
which they used not to do ; malt liquor is not 
much used in Somersetshire, on account of the 
large number of orchards. 

* Have most of them cider in their houses ? 
Yes ; and besides the greater part, I think, of 
those men who had from 7s. to 9s. a-week, have 
three pints of cider generally allowed, and in 
summer more. 

“You state the farmers have reduced the 
scale of their living; have the labourers re- 
duced theirs? I do not think they have. 

*“ Do they eat more meat than they did? I 
think they do. 

“To what extent? I cannot say. 
ly, if they got a pig, they used to sell it to pay 
their rent; now they feed and kiil it. 


“ How often will a farm labourer, in full em- 


ploy in Somersetshire, eat meat in the course | 
Nearly every day, I should SUp- | 


of the week ? 
pose, the best labourers. 

“Do they not in the course of the week get 
some beef and mutton? I think they general- 
ly get some beef. 

“Used they formerly get some meat in the 
course of the week ? No; I think the labourers 
have much more meat latterly than they used 
to have. 


| «1s your knowledge of the situation of things 


By him the | 


No; [ think they em- | 


Former- | 


THE JESUIT. 


| during high prices in the war, sufficiently accu- 

rate also to enable you to speak to the condi- 

tion of the Jabourer then and now! Yes, I 

can recollect when the labourer ate barley-cake 

without meat or cheese. I was then quite 
young, living with my father, but I recollect 
seeing the men come. 

_ “The Committee may collect from your evi- 
dence that the labourers are better off now than 
they were before, from whatever cause arising ? 
Certainly. 

** This is an instance taken from a particu- 

|lar county, but it is no unfair sample of the im- 
proved condition of the Jaborer in full employ- 
ment.” 

** Look on this picture, and on this ;” and 
mark the causes and the effects of the strange 
idissimilarity. In England the rights of the 
poor are recognized ; in Ireland they are de- 
nied: here they are trampled on; there they 
are respected. We cannot now offer any re- 
marks upon these pregnant facts, but they af- 
| ford abundant matter for curious and _profita- 
| ble inquiry.—Jrish Paper. 








| 
More Conversions To Catuonicitry.—We have 


| just seen a letter from an individual of literary repu- 
tation in England, to a gentleman of this town, com- 
‘|| municating the intelligence of another Protestant 
‘clergyman, the Rev. Dr. King, of London, having 
| lately followed the Hon. and Rev. Mr. Spencer's no- 
| ble example, by embracing the doctrines of the Ca- 
tholic church. After two years incessant searching 
| after the truth, he lately made his profession of the 
| faith before the Right Rev. Dr. Baines.—Wexrorp 
INDEPENDENT. 


| Inisn Oprresston.—-A late Wateford Chronicle 
| states the following appalling fact. A poor man, a 
weaver, named Thomas Mahony of Johnstown, is now 
lying within the walls of the city prison, having been 
cast there for the paltry sum of nine-pence ! parish 
rates alledged to be due to the Rev. AxcHDEACON 
KENNEDY. 


| The O'Connell tribute is rapidly pouring in from all 
| parts of Ireland. Let not Jrishmnen, after this, again be 
accused of ingratitude. 


Latest Foreign News. 


By a letter from Rio Janeiro, dated Dec. 18th, 1833, 
we have the following information: “On the 15th 
inst. the government suspended the tutor of the em- 
peror, and arrested several individuals charged with 
‘conspiring to subvert the government. Every thing 
is quiet at present, and it appears to be the general 











opinion, that the government has succeeded in laying | 


‘hold of the most influential of the party opposed to it.” 


By the packet ship Napoleon, London papers of the 
23d and Liverpool of the 24th December have been 
received in New York, being about a month later 
than those previously received. 

Ireland still continued in a state of great agita- 
tion. Mr. Barrett, the proprietor of the Dublin Pilot, 


had been found guilty of a libel in publishing one of 


Mr. O'Connell's letters to the people of Ireland. He 
| was defended by Mr. O’Connell, in a masterly speech, 
which produced a great sensation. 

The accounts from Spain do not entirely confirm 
the previous ones, of the victorious progress of the 
/Queen’s troops ; though they are not of an unfavora- 
ble character. Don Carlos was still in Portugal. 
| Some :novements of his partisans, had taken place in 
| Arragon. Morella had been bombarded and captured 
| by the forces of the Queen, who were also said to 
| have gained a victory at Onate, which resulted in the 
|| entire dispersion of the rebels. 

Nothing of a deoisive character had occurred in 
Portugal. Don Miguel, with his army, was still at 
|Santarem. Some dissensions had occured between 
Don Pedro and several of his courtiers. An attempt 
|of the British ambassador to bring about a negotiation 
| between the contending princes, had failed. 
| There were rumors, from what souree or on what 


‘authority does not appear, of an apprehended war be- 
/tween France and 
|| of the relations of the latter power with Turkey. 
Trrues.—Lord Althorp has addressed an official 
| circular to the Churchwardens of the various parishes 
throughout the kingdom, requesting them to forward 
| to him without delay, all the information they possess, 
‘or can procure, respecting the value, ownership, &c. 
_of tithes in their district. ‘This is supposed to be pre- 
|| paratory to the introduction of a new tithe bill next 
| session of Parliament. 
I Marshal Bourmont is said to be in prison in Cadiz, 
‘and will be tried for his life, in consequence of the 
| discovery of a traiterous correspondence between him- 


self and Dori Carlos. 





ngland, and Russia, growing out | 


Vou. V, 





instructi 
of Judge Thatcher, on committing the case of _— 
Kneeland to the Jury. It appears to us a lucid and 
sound explanation of’ the law in the case, and clearly 
explains the nature of the disgusting libel for which 
Kneeland was tried, 

There is nothing of interest at present before oy; 
State Legislature. In the House of Representatives 
a bill to encourage the culture of Silk, was passed to 
a third reading, after a full and animated discussion 
The bill authorizes the Governor, on the certificate 
of selectmen, to pay one dollar to any person who 
shall transplant one hundred Mulberry trees, and two 
dollars for every pound of Silk raised and reeled 
within the commonwealth. 

At Washington, Congress is occupied almost ex. 
clusively with the all-absorbing question of the U, s. 
Bank. 

In the Senate, the committee on finance, (of which 
Mr. Webster is chairman) to whom was referred tip 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, of 3rd Do. 
cember, 183, on the removal of the deposites fro, 
‘the Bank of the United States, have reported thar 
| such removal was “ highly inexpedient, and altovethe; 
unjustifiable.” 


POETRY. 
[For the Jesuit.] 
THE NEGLECTFUL MOTHER. 
A child upon his little bed, 
In sickness, sadness pines: 


No mother bathes his aching head, 
Nor o'er his couch reclines. 


Donestic.—We have seen a sketch of 








Its altered form meets not the eyes 
That children love so weil ; 

And soothing tones that children prize, 
No mother’s accents tell. 


Ilis many griefs are all unfelt, 
By her, or night, or day ; 

And looks, a mother’s heart should melt, 
Unheeded pass away. 


That trifler ’mid the giddy dance, 
*Mid fashion’s heartless throngs, 

When midnight’s silent hours advance, 
From him her stay prolongs. 


There, scemingly in happy mood, 

She lists to flattery—acts with fraud, 
Not hers the task of doing good, 

Not hers its sweet reward. 





But there are hours, the harden’d heart 

| Reveals some feelings long unknown: 
And tears unbidden wildly start 
| For vices all our own, 

| And mark that mother—list the sigh 
Unutter'd in the hall, 

A tear is trembling in the eye, 

That gladden’d at the ball. 

| 
| And mark the cause—her little one, 
But for a scason given, 

| Unknown, untov’p, his race has run, 
And ta’en his flight to Heaven. 
What now can yield that mother’s breast 
| One ray of comfort or relief? 

| Whiat cause her troubl’d conscience rest, 
What mitigate her gricf? 

Unhappy one! no solace seek, 
On earth's cold dreary haven ; 
Thy sorrow to thy Saviour speak, 
* REPENT AND BF FORGIVEN.” 


| Mant. 
} 

| — 
MARRIAGES. 

| ‘ P . 

|| Francis M’Girr and Bridget Carney ; Thomas Fitz- 
'| gerald and Margaret St. Leger; Michael Kearny and 
| Catharine Burke ; William Eardley and Sarah Gal- 
'|laher; Andrew Kearny and Pamela Miller; John 
| Sullivan and Margaret M‘Carty ; Clement 8. Par- 
| sons and Bridget Voley; John Kennedy and Marge- 
|| ret Driscol ; Michael Flahvin and Alice Pendergrass» 
| Owen Cowney and Elicn Ragan. 

SPRL 


! DEATHS. 
|| Margaret Falvey, 7 months; ‘Timothy Sullivan, » 
| weeks ; Dennis Coughlen, 13 months; Francis TPev- 
| erelly, 9 months ; Margaret M’Laughlin, 3 weeks. 
Dirp—at New Orleans, Dec. 25, 1833, after two 
months illness, ‘Thomas Maguire, aged 40, merchant, 
of the firm of Justimond & Maguire, of New Orleans, 
and son of Cornelius Maguire, of Windsor, Me. He 
has left a wife and child to mgurtr his loss. 
HIBERNIAN LYCEUM. 
ECTURE on Wednesday, the 19th inst., by Me. 
Laturor, to commence at 7 o’clock, P. M. Le 
dies and gentlemen are respectfully invited to attend- 
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